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sacrificed my youth to my Father, and my ripe years to
my fatherland, I think I have acquired the right to dis-
pose of my old age as I please. . . . And so I will
finish this campaign, resolved to hazard all and to try
the most desperate measures, to conquer or to find a
glorious end."

We who have seen Frederick resign his crown
after Kunersdorf are free to believe that he would
have taken his life after a new Kolin. His words
are in any event highly significant of the view which
he took of the limits of his duty to the State, whose
course he had steered according to his own will for
twenty years. Five days after they were written,
on November 3, 1760, he did in truth hazard all,
and try the most desperate measures. Daun, who
had followed him into Saxony, was encamped near
Torgau in a position reputed impregnable. He had
50,000 men with an enormous park of artillery, and
whatever his shortcomings in attack, none could im-
pugn his talent for defence. Yet Frederick, with
44,000 men, determined to attack, and to attack by
one of the most difficult operations in war, a simul-
taneous onslaught on opposite sides of the enemy's
position. The King himself proposed to lead half
the army through the forest, right round the Aus-
trian camp, so as to assail it from the north. The
. other half was to attack from the south under
Zieten, the bravest of hussars but the youngest of
generals, who had commanded a wing at Liegnitz,
but had never handled an army, and who did not
know the ground.

It is hardly surprising, with such a plan as this,